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RADICAL PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED STATES 


FIRST SERIES 1888-1960 


Alternative (1948-1951) 

Amerasia (1937-1947) 

American Appeal (1920-1927) 
American Socialist (1914-1917) 
American Spectator (1932-1937) 

Black & White (1939-1940) 

Blast (1916-1917) 

China Today (1934-1942) 

Class Struggle (1917-1919) 

Class Struggle (1931-1937) 

Clipper (1940-1941) 

Common Sense (1932-1946) 

Communist (1919-1921) 

Communist International (1919-1940) 
Conscientious Objector (1939-1946) 
Dialectics (1937-1939 ) 

Enquiry (1942-1945) 

Equal Justice (1926-1942) 

Forerunner (1909-1916) 

Good Morning (1919-1921) 

Industrial Pioneer (1921-1926) 
Industrial Unionist (1932-1950) 
International Class Struggle (1936-1937) 
International Review (1936-1939) 
International Socialist Review (1900-1918) 
International Socialist Review (1940-1963 ) 
Labor Action (1940-1958) 

Labor Age (1913-1933) 


Labor Bulletin (1936-1938 ) 
Marxist Quarterly (1937) 
Militant (1928-1934) 

Modern Quarterly (1923-1940) 
Modern Review (1947-1950) 
Modern Socialism (1941-1942) 
Monthly Review (1934-1935) 
Monthly Review (1949-1960) 
Mother Earth Bulletin (1906-1918) 
Nationalist (1889-1891 ) 

New Foundations (1947-1954) 
New International (1934-1958 ) 
New Militant (1934-1936) 

New Nation (1891-1894) 

New Review (1913-1916) 

New Trends (1945-1946) 

New World Review (1932-1960) 


One Big Union Monthly (1919-1938) 


Pacifica Views (1943-1947) 
Party Organizer (1927-1938) 
Politics (1944-1949) 

Radical Review (1917-1919) 
Rebel (1895-1896) 

Retort (1942-1951) 
Revolutionary Age (1918-1919) 
Revolutionary Age (1929-1932) 
Socialist Appeal (1934-1937) 
Socialist Review (1932-1940) 
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Spanish Revolution (1936-1938) 
Spanish Revolution (1936-1937) 
Student Advocate (1936-1938) 
Student Review (1931-1935) 
U.S. Week (1941-1942) 

Weekly Review (1936-1943) 


Workers Age (1932-1941) 
Workers’ Council (1921) 


Workers’ League for a Revolutionary 


Party, Bulletin (1937-1950) 
World Survey (1941-1942) 
Young Worker (1922-1936) 


SECOND SERIES 1881-1961 


Alarm (1884-1889) 

American Fabian (1895-1900) 
Catholic Worker (1933-1961 ) 
Challenge (1938-1939) 
Challenge! YPSL (1943-1946) 


Champion Labor Monthly (1936-1938 ) 


Clarity (1940-1943) 
Comrade (1901-1905 ) 
Debs Magazine (1921-1923) 
Dr. Robinson’s Voice in the 
Wilderness (1917-1920) 
Equality (1939-1940) 
Freedom (1933-1934) 
Hour (1939-1943 ) 
Industrial Democracy (1932-1938) 
Industrial Union Bulletin (1907-1909) 
Industrial Unionist (1925-1926) 
Industrial Worker (1909-1913) 
Labor Power (1939-1941 ) 
League for Industrial 
Democracy (1922-1932) 
Liberty (1881-1908) 


Man! (1933-1940) 

Marxian (1921) 

Marxist (1925-1927) 

Marxist Review (1937-1940) 
National Issues (1939) 

New Day (1920-1922) 

New Essays (1934-1943) 

New Justice (1919-1920) 
New Student (1922-1929) 
New York Communist (1919) 
Party Builder (1912-1914) 
Road to Communism (1934-1935) 
Road to Freedom (1924-1932) 
Socialist (1919) 

Socialist Party (1904-1913) 
Socialist Spirit (1901-1903) 
Syndicalist (1910-1913) 
Upton Sinclair’s (1918-1919) 
Vanguard (1932-1939) 

Why? (1913-1914) 

Wilshire’s (1900-1915 ) 
Young Spartacus (1931-1935) 
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Introduction 


Liberalism in America has always been a shifting doctrine, a mood 
of opposition to the existing institutions and fabric of society. The 
mood is usually expressed in the name of liberal democratic values 
and rational inquiry, rather than in class-conflict or a radical 
restructuring of society. The New Student, published from April 
1922 through June 1929, was a very significant manifestation of 
this mood of opposition. It was iconoclastic and radical, but non- 
programmatic. It was both an immediate precursor of and a staging 
ground for the development of the New Deal of the 1930s and of 
the Popular Front in which liberals, radicals, socialists, and com- 
munists often found themselves together in the same general camp, 
not because there was “internal subversion” but, rather, as a result 
of a convergence of mood and positions. 

The New Student represented an often somewhat elitist desire to 
purify American life, to gain added power and prestige for students 
in the universities, and to develop an intellectual-student movement 
that was capable of making American society more cosmopolitan, 
rational, and liberal. It came out of an antiwar and internationalist 
sentiment among student intellectuals at the elite Eastern univer- 
sities in opposition to the conservatism of American life of the 
1920s and in protest to the United States flight from the ideas of 
the League of Nations. 

There had been a series of student conferences in 1921 at Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Chicago, called by different groups but involv- 
ing some of the same people. The Intercollegiate Liberal League, 
one of the first manifestations of these conferences, was dedicated 
to “bring about a fair and open-minded consideration of social, 
industrial, political, and international questions by groups of college 
students.” Another group to emerge was the National Student Com- 
mittee for the Limitation of Armaments, and in early 1922 some 
of the central core of these groups merged into a new organization, 
the National Student Forum, which was the organization that put 
out the New Student. The National Student Forum aimed at becom- 


ing a federated national organization, with its own journal and 
speakers, which could act as a clearinghouse of ideas for the various 
autonomous campus liberal organizations. 

Its main activities in the seven years of its existence included the 
publications. The original group of colleges and universities repre- 
monthly basis), the holding of conferences, the creation of a 
summer camp-conference program, and a speakers’ bureau, as well 
as encouraging international student travel and student employment 
in industry during the summer recess. The National Student Forum 
was never a large organization but it had considerable impact on 
the formation of college opinion through its local affiliates and 
through the news services it provided for the editors of campus 
publications. The original group of colleges and universities repre- 
sented were Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Union Theological Seminary, Vassar, and Wellesley. In its 
early years it gained support at other elite schools such as Oberlin, 
Swarthmore, and the University of Chicago, and at some smaller, 
good Protestant denominational schools in the Midwest. 

The first chairman of the National Student Forum was Charles 
Denby, Jr., a 1922 graduate of Princeton University. The editor 
of the first issue of the New Student was Amy S. Jennings with 
John Rothschild, the Executive Secretary of the National Student 
Forum, and Evelyn Orne as associate editors. Rothschild was to 
function at times virtually as editor. It had a group of editorial 
advisers which included Devere Allen, Managing Editor of World 
Tomorrow, Herbert Croly, Editor, the New Republic, and Frieda 
Kirchway, Associate Editor of the Nation, as well as advisers from 
other leading liberal publications. 

In the first two years of existence, the New Student was con- 
cerned with questions of war and peace, with developing and 
encouraging international student exchanges, temporary private 
economic aid to Russia, the new German youth movement, and 
free speech on campuses and it was a supporter of the new history 
and sociology of the decade. 

In 1923, a new editor, Douglas Haskell, of Oberlin College 
(later to become editor of the Architectural Forum) took over. 
Haskell broadened the scope of the magazine considerably to 
include more discussion of art, literature, philosophy, and educa- 
tion. Leading liberal writers such as Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, W. E. B. DuBois, Rabindranath Tagore, 


Robert LaFollette, and A. S. Neil, wrote for the periodical as did 
Talcott Parsons, Howard Becker, Corliss Lamont, and other young 
student writers who were to make their mark. 

Under Haskell’s direction the magazine became less concerned 
with direct social reform and more iconoclastic. A mood of social 
pessimism prevailed. In the 20 October 1923 issue the magazine 
declared, “We do not believe it is any longer possible for the 
American college to give an education to its students but we still 
believe it is possible for students to get an education for them- 
selves in American colleges.” The editor attributed this disillusion- 
ment to World War I, the challenge of the Russian Revolution 
to liberal democratic beliefs, and the refusal of people, including 
educators, to believe that students ought to discuss such things as 
politics and social change. The dismissal of President Meiklejohn 
of Amherst because he wanted to liberalize the institution, was also 
revealing, Haskell indicated. 

Haskell believed that the task of the journal was to put people 
involved in the pursuit of sane imagination into touch with each 
other and to keep them informed of each other’s activities. Faced 
with what one writer called the choice between “a workingman’s 
government with trade-union ideals, or a Main Street government 
with bourgeois ideals,” the magazine began to probe for something 
more substantial and serious. In an editorial in February 1924, 
the editors declared that they did not want to build an American 
youth movement, nor to reform the colleges, nor to reform the 
country. What they wanted were carefully written articles by stu- 
dents about activities in which they were engaged; articles with some 
permanent value and a significance beyond entertaining their own 
group of boosters. Articles were sought also about books, plays, and 
art and about students’ experiences in contact with other social 
groups in the world of reality beyond the campus. Political, scien- 
tific, and economic matters of interest to students would also be 
appropriate topics, the editors said. 

Haskell tried to prevent the magazine from taking on a narrow 
ideological tone, and in so doing, marked a different but rewarding 
course. He helped organize a magazine that was not tied to party, 
plan, or ideology but which tried to develop new ideas and new 
writers. The journal became a weekly devoted to bringing news 
and opinion of various campuses to American students, to breaking 
down American university and college provincialism, and to writ- 


ing witty and clever exposés of “college foibles and Main Street 
attitudes.” The magazine tried to report on the original things that 
were being done in student drama, in college papers, and in 
teaching. 

By 1925, the National Student Forum was clearly a small body, 
not really larger than its editorial board. It had two aims: to publish 
the New Student and to hold National Student Forum Summer 
Conferences. In many ways, this period in the life of the New 
Student was the most interesting. It did not claim to speak in the 
name of students, humanity, a movement, or any ideology, but 
rather in its own name. It is clear that as a source of information and 
ideas the magazine had a wide following among the most active 
students on leading American campuses. It encouraged an experi- 
mental approach to education, politics, religion, economics, and 
social welfare. 

In some ways the intent of the editors of the New Student in 
this period was best expressed by the summer conferences. For 
example, in 1926 there were conferences on college journalism, 
on sex, religion, and psychology, led by Professor Goodwin Watson 
of Columbia, on education as seen by students, on anthropology 
and genetics, led by Dr. Scott Buchanan, on Whitehead’s Science 
and the Modern World and the search for a philosophy beyond 
materialism and mechanism, led by Professor Eduard Lindeman 
of the New School, and on the drama. 

A new New Student appeared in September 1927 edited by 
Norman Studer. This had a lively format, it was an eight-page 
weekly, and it was more openly concerned with politics, although 
it did place considerable emphasis, as well, upon literature. The 
magazine now declared that it would work for a “heightening of 
student class consciousness.” This indicated a desire once again 
to build a student movement. 

In October 1928, another format of the magazine appeared. It 
now became a twenty-four page monthly which called itself “a 
general magazine of opinion, with minor emphasis on intercol- 
legiate affairs.” The group that had put out the magazine for two- 
thirds of a decade had left their student days behind but wanted 
to continue to develop their ideas. A number of new editors and 
contributors were now involved, including Suzanne LaFollette, 
Newton Arvin, Paul Porter, and Eliseo Vivas who were to become 
prominent liberal and left-wing intellectuals of the 1930s. 

A grouping which was to dominate the left-liberal periodicals 


such as the New Republic and the Nation in the 1930s had one of 
its beginnings in these last issues of the New Student. The final 
issue appeared in June 1929 when the magazine as usual suspended 
publication for the three months of July, August, and September. 
It was supposed to reappear in October, but in October the Great 
Depression began, a new era emerged, and a voice of the 1920s, 
having previously given indications that it was changing its focus, 
died silently. 
—GEORGE P. RAWICK 
St. Louis, Missouri, 1969 
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